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The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, Irving Place and 15th Street, New York City 


Corporations are realizing the, of education in the effi 
management.of their business. The Company school.has been. sufficiently tried out 


The National i ‘of Corporation*Schools.aims to render nm schools 
‘ul from the start warning them the pitfalls into which others fallen 
cad officers may experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations vee eficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membershi 
A central office is maintained where informatio: ~ a arranged and classified 
ing oe hase of industrial education. This is ton is gat to all corporations, companies, = 
uals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 
of the Association. 


Functions 
The functions of the Association are threefold; to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
‘modified t0 meet more fully the needs of industry. 
Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 
ECTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
SECTION 2 embers shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, ae under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 
1 to attend meetings of the Association, to vote and to 


SECTION 3 .—Class B members shall be officers, ocr oper or instructors of schools conducted, 
by tions entitled to hold office and attend all 


gen meetings of the 
SECTION 4 Class C members shall be those not eligible fo membership in Class.A or Class 


"B who are in sympathy with the objects of the 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


SECTION 2.—The annual dues of 45,00 dune of 
Class C be $10.00. 

SECTION All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A memb between January rst and April rst, shall pay 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July rst, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
cord pare between July rst and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 

ae aes elk Ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 

1 pay full dues of $100.00. Anv members in arrears for three months 

shall | be ped by a ie xecutive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 


Officers 1916-1917 


President _ Executive Committee 

Straworide & ize & Clothier Westinghouse Electric & 

jouse ic 
Manufacturing Company 
K. W. Waterson 
First Vice-President American Telephone & 
. W. Dietz Telegraph Company 
estern Electric Company Geo. N. Vanderhoef 
; Dodge Manufacturing Co 
. Geo. I. Ald 

Second Vice-President Norton eed Norton Grinding 

Dr. H. M. Rowe Companies 

The H. M. Rowe Company R. C. Clo 

The Curtis Publishing Co. 

Secretary — acob Yoder 

Dr. Lee Galloway ie Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

New York University \ L. L. Park ‘ 

American Locomotive Company 
Treasurer D Kelley 
Consolidated Gas Com; 
Office Vacant of New York he: 
ohn 


Executive Secretary and Assistant .Treas. 
F. C. Henderschott F. C. Henderschott 
The New York Edison Company The New York Edison Company 
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The National Association. of Corporation Schools 


Bulletin 


Published by Order of the Executive Committee 
Edited by F. C. Henderschott, Executive Secretary 


25 Cents a Copy $2.00 For a Year 


Volume III October, 1916 No. 10 — 


SENATE PASSES SMITH-PAGE FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL BILL 


The adoption of the Smith-Page Vocational Educational Bill 
by the Senate, and as amended, strengthens the belief of those 
who have ever advocated federal aid in educational matters that 
this measure will finally become law. There are to be five spe- 
cialists, in vocational education, in agricultural education, in 
education in trades industries, in home economics, and in com- 
mercial education, at from $5,000 to $7,500 a year each. There 
is also to be a well-paid advisory board of seven men representing 
different educational fields. 

These men are to assist the secretaries of commerce, agricul- 
ture and labor and the Commissioner of Education in the 
expenditure of $7,334,000 a year which the bill, if passed by the 
House, will ultimately provide. 

The increased activity in connection with the passage of the 
bill by the Senate has brought forth much comment on the part 
of the press in different sections of the country. The Louisville, 
Kentucky, Post strongly condemns “federal influence or domina- 
tion” in the system of public education, and adds that nothing in 
the experience of the past thirty years, or since the defeat in 
Congress of a somewhat similar measure, justifies any change in 
the stand which was assumed at that time by the Southern states. 
The Post continues: 

“But, in the meantime, the Federal Bureau of Education has 
been most aggressive in its encroachments; its revenues have 
been increased, its useless publications have multiplied, and there 
has been a gradual coalition between that central body and: the 
so-called General Educational Board, established by Mr. Rocke- . 
feller.” 

But the New Orleans Times Picayune takes quite a different 
veiw: “The friends of education have been endeavoring for some 
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years to secure some recognition of this kind from the federal 
government ; but several serious difficulties have presented them- 
selves. Some persons do not believe in vocational education; 
others fear the interference of the federal government in educa- 
tional matters, and the South, with its views as to this subject 
and on the control of the states over their schools were suspicious 
and hesitant and had to be placated. It has finally been possible 
to so satisfy all interests that the appropriation has passed the 
Senate without any serious objections.” 

Sentiment regarding the issue is divided also in the North- 
ern states. The Rutland, Vermont, Herald assures the Benning- 
ton Banner, also published in Vermont, that the “dire influence,” 
which the Banner expects to come to pass if the federal educa- 
tional bill becomes law, is without foundation in fact. The 
Herald believes only benefit will follow the passage of the bill. 

“Its fear that vocational training in carpentery, iron-work- 
ing, printing, farming, cooking, sewing and stenography will per- 
petuate classes, build up an aristocracy and keep the young and 
ambitious from rising in. life is largely moonshine. One of the 
axioms of life is that ‘you can’t keep a good man down,’ and 
the same thing applies to women. Since when has a funda- 
mental knowledge of a useful vocation acted as a handicap? 
Who really doubts that trained hands and trained brains may 
not go well together? How many trained men and women have 


. made failures of life through not knowing some vocation well 


enough to earn a good living? 

“Let-us continue our education along scholastic and cultural 
lines, but let us not ‘forget that the world is over-crowded with 
half-trained men and women, comprising the great army of the 
incompetent and inefficient. We need vocationally trained helpers 
more than we need cultural inadepts.” 

The Atlanta (Georgia) Journal also strikingly supports the 
bill and gives its reason for doing so: 

“The great majority of American boys and girls leave school 
at the age of fourteen years or earlier to enter the busy field of 
bread-winners. It is estimated that at least two million be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen are working for wages, 
and of these the rank and file are unskilled if not incompetent 
for responsible tasks. One million youths are needed each year 
to recruit the great army of the country’s working population. 
Farming, mining, manufacturing, transportation and allied pur- 
suits enlist some twenty-four million persons of eighteen years 
and over. Authorities say that of the fourteen and quarter 
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million engaged in manufacturing and mechanical trades ‘not one 
per cent. have had, or at the present time have, any chance to 
obtain adequate industrial training.’ ” 


INTERESTING DATA FROM THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


The Pittsburgh, Pa., Times contains a lengthy article com- 
menting on the work of the first decade of the School of Ap- 
plied Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Says the 
Times: 

“Nine thousand seven hundred and seventy-two young men 
were enrolled as students in those years, 476 of whom have been 
awarded diplomas or certificates of graduation for completing 
the regular courses. Twenty-one different industries have been 
enriched by the hundreds of young men who have gone into them 
after pursuing the broad technical training afforded by the 
school. The School of Applied Industries has thus made a real 
contribution to industrial preparedness, the special need of our 
day. 

“When the School of Applied Industries was opened in 
January, 1906, there were no precedents to follow and no tradi- 
tions to hinder. Industrial education as interpreted by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is only 10 years old. It is in per- 
fect accord with the prevailing ideas of the leaders in this type 
of education in this country and abroad.” 

That this educational institution has accomplished a note- 
worthy work, in its brief ten years of existence, there can be no 
doubt, but whether this work has been as complete and helpful 
as it could have been is open to some question largely because 
of the fact that only 476 of the 9,772 men who enrolled as 
students completed their full courses and graduated. 

There is a contention on the part of those who favor the 
part-time plan, in connection with industrial education, that it 
is impossible for a young man or young woman to realize the 
full value of the theory which he or she is receiving in educa- 
tional institutions unless there is opportunity to put this theory to 
test and possibly capitalize the theoretical knowledge which has 
been gained. 

As less than five per cent. of the males who have enrolled 
in the Carnegie Institute of Technology have completed their 
courses and graduated the record seems to bear out the con- 
‘tention of the advocates of the part-time plan. 
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INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF UNITED STATES AFTER 
CLOSE OF EUROPEAN WAR 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
commenting in a recent circular on the shifting of financial 
strength from Europe to the United States gives data which 
show that the supply of gold in this country is approximately that 
of the combined gold holdings of France, Germany, England and ° 
Russia combined. 

“The change that has come about,” continues the circular, 
“is little short of wonderful and by reason of that change the 
United States, among the industrial nations, is now the most 
favorably situated.” Thirty per cent. of the whole world’s mone- 
tary stock of the gold metal is now held within the borders of 
the United States—an increase of eighty per cent. since 1914. 
But when it is considered that beside the great quantity of gold 
which has come to this country from abroad, there has been 
returned upward of $2,000,000,000 American securities formerly 
owned in Europe and that credit has been extended from this 
country on foreign government loans to an additional amount of 
$1,500,000,000 it is made fairly evident in what manner the war 
has brought a shifting of financial strength from the Old World 
to the New World. 

It is estimated by good authorities that at the time the Eu- 
ropean war was commenced approximately $5,000,000,000 of 
American securities were held abroad. One-half of these securi- 
ties have- either been returned or sold in the United States or 
pledged as securities for foreign bond issues made in our country, 
and approximately $1,500,000,000 more American money has 
been loaned abroad. It is evident that the United States is to 
profit tremendously through interest payments which formerly 
were sent to foreign countries. 

In this connection a recent interview granted by Mr. William 
Rockefeller is also of interest. 

“Prosperity is not going to end with the war in Europe,” said 
Mr. Rockefeller. “Our factories will be just as busy after the 
war as now, for Europe is going to use just as much American 
material in rebuilding as it is using now in the work of destruc- 
tion. | 

“The demand for manufactured and agricultural products is 
so great that it cannot well be otherwise. The devastation in 
Europe is so great that when peace is finally declared those 
countries must of necessity continue to purchase from the United 
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States for many years. It will be a long period of rehabilitation 
and the business probably will greatly exceed that created by war 
orders.” 

In this connection, however, it must further be kept in mind 
that while the United States leads among the industrial nations 
of the world in the equipment of our factories, our transporta- 
tion systems and of our farms, we still rank among the most 
backward nations in the training of those of our citizens who are 
to handle this equipment. A broader and better educational sys- 
tem, with special reference to industrial and agricultural train- 
ing, is the greatest problem demanding attention at the present 
time. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF BETTER EDUCATION 


In this issue of the BULLETIN there appears considerable 
information relating to industrial and educational conditions in 
Russia, England, Germany and France and some other foreign 
countries. Data given on the comparisons made, as well as the 
summary of conditions and improvements contemplated, are of 
especial interest to our readers at this time because of industrial 
conditions which will prevail when the European conflict has 
reached its close. 

Business and commerce will not return to conditions which 
existed prior to the outbreak of the European war. This fact is 
receiving growing recognition. Russia, as a result of the war, 
becomes an aggressive and progressive nation. This new in- 
fluence will be felt in the United States and if the educational 
systems of England, France and Germany are enlarging and im- 
proving the, United States cannot hope to successfully compete 
in the world’s commerce unless due recognition of this educa- 
tional advance is recognized and similar improvement is shown in 
our own country. 

All progressive nations are competitors in the world’s com- 
merce. The degree of efficiency with which this commerce is 
carried on will determine the relative standard of the nations as 
to importance and leadership. 

The United States has opportunity to become the leading 
industrial nation of the world. Whether or not this opportunity 
will be grasped depends more upon the efficiency of our agri- 
cultural interests, our factories and our transportation systems, 
than upon any other factors. Financing our foreign commerce 
is, of course, an important matter, but the problem is receiving 
attention. The best interests of every citizen of the United 
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States demand that our educational system shall be large enough 
and comprehensive enough to insure proper training to all of our 
youths that they may enter their life’s work fully equipped and 
properly prepared to insure the maximum of success. 

It is estimated at the present time that more than eighty-five 
per cent. of the boys and girls leave school before they are six- 
teen years of age and never do systematic studying after that 
period. 

The problem of proper and sufficient education is growing 
larger every day. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last membership statement appeared in the BuL- 
LETIN, the following new members have been received: 


Class “A” 
Jordan-Marsh Company, Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. W. A. 
Hawkins. 
Class “B” 


John M. Hager, Standard Oil Company of California, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
H. G. Kobick, Ceniennianiesilit Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Class “C” 
Henry K. Brown, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
W. H. Gannett, W. H. Gannett, Publisher, Inc., Augusta, Me. 
R. L. Sackett, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED 


“Placement of Children in the Elementary Grades” by K. J. 
Hoke, Second Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, 
Virginia, is a study of the progress of children through the grades 
of the public schools and the stage of advancement at which they 
quit school—matters of great educational and economic impor- 
tance. Additional copies may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at ten cents per copy. 

“Teachers’ Year Book of Educational Investigations” by 
Isidore Springer, Ph.D., Publication No. 14, 1916, is a manual 
giving the tests and standards that have been devised for the pur- 
pose of measuring the efficiency of school instruction and admin- 
istration. Issued by the Division of Reference and Research, 
Department of Education, the City of New York. 

The September issue of “The Annals” of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science is devoted to “New Pos- 
sibilities in Education.” This issue contains much of value as to 
educational developments in the United States. The issue may 
be secured from the Editorial Office, Woodland Avenue and 36th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The price is $1.00. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


RESIGNATION OF GEORGE B. EVERITT AS TREAS- 
URER ACCEPTED—SUB-COMMITTEES INSTRUCTED 
AS TO THE SCOPE OF THEIR COMMITTEE WORK 
—ACTIVITIES THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION WILL UNDERTAKE PRIOR TO THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—CAMPAIGN FOR 
NEW MEMBERSHIPS. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of our Asso- 
ciation, held in New York on September 12th, the resignation of 
Mr. George B. Everitt, as Treasurer, was received and accepted 
with regret. The Executive Secretary was-instructed to forward 
a letter to Mr. Everitt thanking him for his splendid services to 
our Association in the past. 

The matter of electing Mr. Everitt’s successor was left open 
until the October meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The Assistant and Acting Treasurer was authorized to bor- 
row one thousand dollars to meet current bills of the Association 
prior to January, 1917, when the dues from the different classes 
of membership will be collectible. President Tily volunteered to 
make such a loan, which offer was accepted by the Executive 
Committee. 

In reply to a question, the Assistant Treasurer stated that in 
his judgment, unless the Executive Committee increased the 
activities of our Association, thus making additional financing 
necessary, the revenues of the Association for 1917, under the 
increased Class “A” membership dues would be sufficient to meet 
the deficit of this year and carry on the work of the Association 
next year. 


Work of the Vocational Guidance Committee 

Mr. A. C. Vinal, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, met with the Executive Committee for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the scope of the work which his Committee 
is to undertake prior to the fifth annual convention of our Asso- 
ciation. After general discussion Mr. Vinal withdrew from the 
meeting and will present at the October meeting of the Executive 
Committee an outline embracing what he deems to be the scope 
of the work which the Vocational Guidance Committee will 
undertake. 
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High Water Mark for Membership 

The Executive Secretary submitted a membership report 
showing an increase since the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee of two Class “A” memberships, one Class “B” mem- 
bership and four class “C” memberships. The report further 
showed that the membership of the Association, as of September 
12th, to be 249 as follows: 

- 104 Class “A” members 
71 Class “B” members 
74 Class “C” members 

This is the highest number of members our Association has 
ever had. 

The Executive Secretary presented a letter from Mr. Charles 
M. Wood, asking permission to use material from the Proceed- 
ings of The National Association of Corporation Schools annual 
conventions in the preparation of a book which he purposes to 
publish. Upon motion, duly seconded, the Executive Secretary 
was, instructed to advise Mr. Wood that the Proceedings of the 
annual conventions of our Association are copyrighted and that 
the policy of the Association is to refuse requests to use this 
material in the publication of books. The Executive Secretary 
was instructed to further advise Mr. Wood that he must not use 
this matter except as permitted by law. 

A letter from Ex-President McLeod regarding the work of 

-the Local Chapters’ Committee, of which Mr. McLeod is Chair- 
man, was presented which indicated that Mr. McLeod had this 
work well in hand. 

The Executive Secretary presented a letter from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Norfolk, Va., inviting our Association to 
hold its next annual convention in that city. No action was taken 
as the 1917 convention will be held in Buffalo. 


Work of Committee on Public Education 
The Executive Secretary presented a letter from Mr. E. H. 

Fish, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Public Education ask- 

ing for information as to the work this Committee should under- 

take during the coming year. After a general discussion it was 
decided that the scope of this committee’s work should be as 

follows: 

? First: Keep the Association informed regarding 
progress in public education as bearing especially upon 
industrial and commercial lines. 

Second: To he responsible for advising our Asso- 
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ciation as to the best method of cooperation with public 
educational institutions. 

Third: To devise plans for influencing courses in 
established educational institutions to meet more fully 
the needs of industry. ; 


The Executive Committee also suggested that the Committee 
on Public Education give special attention in its report to our 
next annual convention as to the methods of teaching English in 
the public schools at the present time. 

President Tily presented a typographical chart for the 
makeup of the Association’s BULLETIN, which he thought would 
be more effective from an advertising standpoint than the typo- 
graphical makeup of the BULLETIN as at present issued. The 
matter was discussed and referred to the Executive Secretary 
with instructions to consider changes in this respect as soon as 
the funds of the Association would permit of making such 
changes. 

Work of Some Other Committees 

Dr. Lee Galloway, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Selling 
and Distribution Schools, stated that if it met with the approval 
of the Executive Committee the Committee on Selling and Dis- 
tribution Schools would confine its work during the coming year 
to the distribution division of the problem as the Committee had 
already devoted reports to the advertising and selling divisions. 
Dr. Galloway’s suggestion was approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Some notes defining more in detail the work of the various 
sub-committees and officers of the Association were submitted by 
Vice-President Dietz, a member of the Program Committee. In 
submitting his notes Mr. Dietz stated that they were submitted 
merely for the purpose of discussion. After a general discus- 
sion on the part of the Executive Committee the matter was 
referred to the Program Committee with the request that this 
Committee give further consideration to the matter and bring in 
a report to the Executive Committee at the October meeting. 

The Executive Committee then adjourned to next meet in 
the Board Room, 8th floor, Irving Place and 15th Street, New 
York City, Tuesday, October 3d, at 2:00 p. m. 


Campaign for New Memberships 
The Committee on Membership, of which President Tily is 
Chairman and the Executive Secretary is Secretary, has planned 
a campaign to secure new memberships of all classes. 
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There are many instructors in the educational courses con- 
ducted by Class “A” members who have not as yet taken Class 
“B” membership in our Association, largely due to the fact, no 
doubt, that the matter has not been called to their attention and 
explained to them. President Tily has asked our Class “A” rep- 
resentatives to take up this matter with a view to increasing our 
Class “B” membership and also aiding the instructors, through 
this membership, in making their work more efficient. 

A campaign for Class “C,” or Associate membership, among 
educators in the public schools and colleges, is also being under- 
taken, to a modified extent, with a view to ascertaining if this 
class of membership could not be used by educators to mutual 
advantage. 

A list has been compiled of the industrial institutions of the 
United States, which might be interested in Class “A” member- 
ship and this list is now being tested to ascertain what results 
might be obtained from a general circularization of the entire list. 
Other efforts will also be made to increase Class “A’’ member- 
ship. 


The Problem of Competent Instructors 
The problem of securing competent instructors in educational 
activities is undoubtedly retarding the inauguration of educa- 
tional courses in many industrial institutions. This is a matter 
which will have the attention of the proper sub-committee during 
the coming year. 


Special Campaign for Class “A” Memberships Among 
Department Stores 
President Tily, owing to his close connection with the dry- 
goods and department stores throughout the country, is planning 
to make a special effort to bring to the attention of the leading 
institutions of this class the value of Class “A” membership in our 
Association. 


Getting the Broader Viewpoint 

In connection with the fifth annual convention of our Asso- 
ciation to be held in Buffalo, June 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, President 
Tily has in mind inviting Senator Page, of Vermont, one of the 
co-authors of the Smith-Page Federal Educational Bill, to pre- 
sent at the banquet the subject of federal-aid in industrial educa- 
tion. As Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have 
taken the lead among the states along industrial educational lines, 
President Tily is also considering the advisability of inviting the 
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governors of these states to present, at the banquet, the growth 
of industrial education in these states and the systems which 
have been inaugurated and the developments. If this plan is 
worked out it will bring to the attention of our members assembled 
at the fifth annual convention, not only the development of indus- 
trial education from the federal standpoint, but also the develop- 
ment in the three states which have shown the greater progress in 
industrial education. . 


Proceedings of Pittsburgh Convention 

At the time this article is written and the copy for the 
October BULLETIN is placed in the hands of the publishers, it is 
expected that the bound volumes of Proceedings of the Pitts- 
burgh Convention will be forwarded to all our members prior 
to October ist. Special attention has been given in editing the 
Proceedings to condense, in so far as possible, the discussions 
without detracting from the merit of what was said. A fair 
degree of success has been attained as the Proceedings of our 
fourth annual convention are about two hundred pages less than 
the Proceedings of the third annual convention, although the 
number of reports were increased by two. Next year the prob- 
lem will be one of even greater importance as the number of sub- 
committees has materially increased. 

It will be noted that the report of the Codification Commit- 
tee is not included in the Proceedings of the fourth annual 
convention. This Committee did not report until after the con- 
vention had been held. There are still copies of this report on 
hand in the office of the Executive Secretary, which may be 
obtained upon request by members. 


Co-ordinating Activities 

It is encouraging to note that members of our Association 
are realizing the importance of developing their educational 
courses to standards which may be considered representative of 
the movement. There is also a growing recognition that the edu- 
cational activities of industrial institutions must be closely allied 
with the safety and health department, the employment depart- 
ment and the so-called welfare department. 

In order to train intelligently and effectively it is necessary 
to hire intelligently and effectively, and there must be due regard 
not only to provide safe working conditions but for the health 
of employes in general. It must also be remembered that as 
loyalty is a reaction to a cause and not an inherent characteristic 
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of itself, that the greater the cause for loyalty the greater will 
be the loyalty. 

There must also be as good a system of taking care of pro- 
motions as there is governing discipline. It becomes apparent in 
analyzing this fifth sub-division of industry that the problem is 
one that should command the attention of an executive reporting 
directly to the president and the board of directors. This view 
is being taken by an increasingly large number of executives of 
industrial institutions. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Activities Among Our Member Companies—Important Con- 
ference Held at Bethlehem—Southern Pacific Company 
Inaugurates a School on Wheels—Bulletin Room Plan 
of The National Cash Register Company Explained. 


[Eprror’s Nore.—Under this heading there will appear in 
each issue of the BULLETIN items of interest to our readers. 

Our Association being purely co-operative in character, the 
efficiency of this department will depend wholly upon the interest 
manifested by our members in forwarding items for publication. 
Educationai experiments, results obtained ; experiments which re- 
sulted in failure and the causes ; new plans, educational in charac- 
ter, which are contemplated ; personal items, such as promotions, 
new instructors engaged, unusual accomplishments of students. 


All items, educational in character and of general interest, 
are solicited. ] 


RAPID GROWTH OF FACTORY SCHOOLS AT 
GOODYEAR PLANT 


The factory schools of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany have experienced a rapid growth during the last few 
months. The following item is taken from the Goodyear house 
organ: Several hundred men of the factory are now enrolled and 
classes are in session days and evenings six days of the week. A 
faculty of five experienced men are in charge of the work, devot- 
ing their whole time to teaching and planning work for the 
future. In addition to these, three other men devote several 
hours of the week to teaching special subjects. 

H. S. Craigmile, who has charge of the course, is an elec- 
trical engineer, graduating from Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He has been with the Goodyear for about a year. He 
started in as assistant to W. H. Eyler, the first instructor in 
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the schools, and taught mechanical drawing and apprentice arith- 
metic. When Mr. Eyler was called out with the National 
Guard a few weeks ago, Mr. Craigmile assumed charge of 
the schools. He is doing no teaching now, but devotes his entire 
time to organizing and extending the work. 

William Weiss, instructor in English, arithmetic and civics, 
came to the Goodyear early in the spring. He is a graduate of 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Normal School and studied at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburgh. He has had four years’ expe- 
rience teaching and at one time was principal of the burough 
schools at Burham, Pa. 

F. J. Weigle came to the Goodyear this spring also. He is a 
graduate of the California Normal School of Pennsylvania and 
also studied at Carnegie “Tech.” He has had four years’ of 
teaching experience in rural schools. He is an instructor in 
arithmetic and in the foreign classes. 

Z. B. Wiseman is one of the newcomers in the faculty. He 
is a teacher of eleven years’ experience in rural and village 
schools and has studied at Kent State Normal School and at the 
University of Akron. He teaches arithmetic and English in the 
general factory classes. 

J. Daanhardt is another newcomer to Goodyear’s ranks. He 
is a mechanical engineer, graduating from Pratt Institute. He 
teaches mechanical drawing and apprentice arithmetic. 

The special teachers in the school are E. R. Butcher of Dept. 
5A-1, who teaches foreign English classes several evenings of the 
week. Geo. Miley, of the Factor Office, also teaches some of 
the foreign English classes, and Roberto Bueso Garcia, of the 
Compounding Laboratory, has charge of the recently organized 
class in Spanish. 

Work in the factory schools is open to all Goodyea 
employes. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT THE FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Free instruction is offered to ambitious employes of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation in various trade subjects, for 
which classes will be established as in the past year, under the 
direction of Mr. A. L. Barbour, Superintendent of Schools. 

The classes will be held in the Quincy Industrial School on 
Phipps Street, and if the registration is sufficient will offer in- 
struction in the following subjects: 
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Drawing and blueprint reading for machinists. 
Drawing and blueprint reading for plumbers. 
Drawing and blueprint reading for electricians. 
Sheet metal design. 

Mold loft work. 

Naval architecture. 

Monumental design. 

Carpentry and stair building. 

Shop mathematics. 


Other classes will be established to meet the demands of 
applicants. The courses are open to all employes of this Com- 
pany, young or old, and it is not required that they shall be resi- 
dents of the city of Quincy. 

In addition to the above there will be classes in domestic 
science, dressmaking and commercial subjects, in the Quincy 
High School, as well as classes in English for foreigners, at the 
Adams and Willard schools. 

Recently there was held in the offices of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, at South Bethlehem, Pa., a meeting of representa- 
tives from each of the subsidies of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Conference was called for the purpose of outlining a 
plan of organization for the various subsidiary companies to 
exchange with one another the best ideas and practices on safety 


’ and welfare work. 


Mr. E. G. Grace, the President of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, opened the meeting, after which remarks were made by 
Vice-Presidents H. S. Snyder and Wm. F. Roberts. Mr. Geo. 
T. Fonda, Safety Engineer of the Bethlehem Steel Company, was 
elected chairman. 

The committee was in session two days, and discussed such 
subjects as Employment, Safety, Education, Recreation, Medical 
and Surgical Work, and other service problems. Final recom- 
mendations were drawn up at this meeting for the carrying out 
of this work and submitted to the officers of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for consideration. 

The following were present at the meeting: J. J. Tynan, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Union Iron Works; W. E. 
Parker, Union Iron Works; J. W. Powell, President, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation; S. W. Wakeman, General Superin- 
tendent, Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation; J. M. Larkin, 


Service Department, Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation; W. 


T. Budd, Auditor, Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation; T. W. 
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Stingley, Manager Labor Department, Maryland Steel Co.; W. 
E. Chick, Safety Engineer, Pennsylvania Steel Co.; L. A. 
Shoudy, Chief Surgeon, Bethlehem Steel Company ; G. T. Fonda, 
Safety Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Company. . 

This conference was significant in two respects. First, it 
was attended by the highest officials of the corporations repre- 
sented, thus raising the subject of education and correlated 
activities to first importance. Second, the conference was held 
by one of the foremost industrial institutions of the world. 

The time is not far distant when executives of industrial 
institutions generally will recognize the importance of proper 
training, with which must be classed health, promotion and disci- 
pline and the many divisions of corporate management usually 
and erroneously classed as welfare work. 


SCHOOLS ON WHEELS ON RAILS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


A school on wheels is operated on the rails of the Southern 
Pacific Company. The following account of this new educational 
activity is taken from a recent Bulletin issued by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

In Southern Pacific extra section gang under Foreman Taft, 
who has a crew of fifty men in the Ventura District on the Los 
Angeles Division, there are twenty-five or more children who are 
being taught daily in a box car which has been fitted up with 
benches. They have a teacher who instructs them daily in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. The results, thus far, have been gratifying. 
As the gang moves along from place to place so does the school- 
car and the children never have to miss a day’s attendance. 
Superintendent Whalen has made requisition for an old passen- 
ger coach which will be fitted up with benches and blackboards, 
and which will be easier to heat, expecting in this way to improve 
materially the conditions in this unique schoolroom. He has 
furthermore arranged to fit up a hospital car for the women and 
children in the camp who become ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad announced recently 
that the Frank Thompson scholarships, established in memory of 
a former president of the road, had been awarded to Frank 
Leslie Campbell, of Philadelphia, and Willard Bryant Hafford, 
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of Columbus, Ohio. The scholarships were established in 1907 
by Mr. Thompson’s children. 

The purpose is to enable children of deceased or living 
Pennsylvania employes to obtain a technical education. Camp- 
bell, who is seventeen years old and a graduate of the West Phil- 
adelphia High School, is the son of A. J. Campbell, a draftsman 
in the Philadelphia terminal division. Hafford is twenty-three 
years old and was graduated from the North High School, Co- 
lumbus. His father, J. W. Hafford, is dead. 

Nineteen applicants contested for the scholarships; eleven 


from lines east of Pittsburgh and eight from lines west. The 


scholarships go to the contestant in each division having the 
highest average. 


A DEFINITE CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIETY 


Mr. R. C. Warner, Assistant Treasurer of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, in a recent letter gives some informa- 
tion regarding the progress of the educational work of that 
company. 

“Out of about four hundred working force of our general 
office in this city, to which our school activity is now limited, we 
have about two hundred pupils earnestly taking up the work, and 
results accomplished within the few months since the school was 
started have amply justified its existence. We are only feeling 


- our way along slowly and conservatively just now, but the possi- 


bilities ahead of us are already looming up so prominently that 
we feel we have entered upon an endeavor that will be almost 
limitless in its scope. The contribution to society at large in 
producing a more efficient corporation employe is worth the effort 
expended, even if no substantial results were obtained for cor- 
poration service.” 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY SHOWS LARGE 
ENROLLMENT IN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


From the annual repert covering the commercial school of 
The New York Edison Company, it is learned that ninety-five 
per cent. of the employes of the Contract and Inspection Depart- 
ment (commercial division) received some training during the 
past year. Sixteen courses in all were given which included one. 
hundred and eighty-four lectures. One thousand and fifty-one 
enrollments are shown of which nine hundred and fifteen com- 
pleted the course for which they were enrolled. The total num- 
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ber of individual employes enrolled in some course was five 
hundred and sixteen. All earned a passing mark, except one 
student in the Preparatory Course and one in the First Year 
Term. 

At the beginning of the school year term higher standards 
were announced. Notwithstanding new conditions, however, 
results were equally satisfactory with those attained in former 
years. 

During the coming school year term, 1916-17, a new course 
on applied psychology will be given. The effective speaking 
course and the course on personal hygiene (for women employes) 
will be continued. 

The policy of building up a small library of carefully 
selected books is commended as it enables graduates to continue 
self-education. 

About fifty per cent. of the male employes of the commercial 
division at this time are graduates of the commercial school. 


THE WAY THE N. C. R. BULLETIN ROOM EDUCATES 


F. W. Atkin, of the Educational Department of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, has written for the Market 
Voice the following interesting account of a novel and effective 
method for keeping advised on current topics: 


The average business man does not have time to read the 
number of books he might desire to read. With this thought in 
mind, some four years ago Mr. John H. Patterson, president of 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, established 
“The Bulletin Room.” 

Members of the bulletin staff delve into every subject, 
among which might be mentioned the following: health, psychol- 
ogy in reference to business, rural credits, agriculture, landscape 
gardening, efficiency, safety, letter writing, selling, advertising, 
etc. Research is made along the various lines mentioned above, 
and charts are prepared. One chart may contain the meat of half 
a dozen books. 

These bulletins are posted throughout the factory, in the fac- 
tory library, or in the various office departments. The nature of 
the subject naturally has to do with where it will be posted. 

A bulletin on letter writing will be posted in departments 
where correspondence is handled. A bulletin on health will be 
posted throughout the entire factory. 
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All bulletins issued are available to other concerns, and there 
is a continual call for them from all parts of the world. 

Over three hundred magazines and newspapers, represent- 
ing the thoughts of all sections of the country, are received by the 
Bulletin Room. From these publications, bulletins are made and 
forwarded to various departments of the plant where it is con- 
sidered they will be of most interest. 

As an educational feature these bulletins are considered to 
be the very best medium for reaching all the employes of the 
company, owing to the fact that very little time is required to get 
the complete sense of a thought from the charts. 


RAPS SCHOOLS AS BEING UNPRACTICAL 

In an address before the vocational division of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, in convention at Philadelphia on Monday, 
John B. Opdyke, instructor of English in the Julia Richman 
High School, criticized certain phases and tendencies in present- 
day educational methods. Mr. Opdyke spoke in part as follows: 

“However Prussian education may be in the elaborateness of 
its organization, in ultimate efficiency it is merely Mexican. 

“When I was wearing ‘knickers’ education was even more 
heavily insulated against progress and usefulness than it is today. 
Hence, I became a teacher; ipso facto a failure, a blind-alley 
jobber. 

“Teaching is not a profession; it is ‘poorfession,’ rather. 

“Of the men who remain in it fully 4 per cent. develop into 
petticoated anomalies, without either social or self-respect. Of 
the women who remain in it fully 14 per cent. develop into anti- 
quated virgins with cold-starched personalities, who know the 
world as they know love, theoretically rather than technically. 
Their romance, like their teaching, has all missed fire. 

“They are so strongly armored against innovation that, if 
you present a plan to them, they will feel the famine of their 
faces with a fussy fidget and tell you that you do not know their 
problem. They will smile condescendingly and rhapsodize in 
psychological terms about little Ikey’s soul. ’Tis a pretty smile 
they'll smile—a sort of last faint echo of the Battle Cry of 
Shedom! 

“We need more daredevils in teaching, more ex-bad boys 
and girls, more worldly wise-acres. 

“The salvation of society is assured not merely so much by 
the henfluence of the superannuated school ma’am over the 
goody-goody, as it is by the contact of a vicious youngster with 
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the fair young thing who is teaching only until she can marry 
out. Her method may be all wrong; her youth may be of the 
Pompeian variety ; she may radiate lingerie rather than language ; 
she may not be psychological at all. But, thank heaven, she will 
not be catalogical! She is not, cannot be, a pedagogical para- 
noiac! Her mental stature may be slight, but it is not formidably 
obelisque! 

“Society makes it increasingly easy for Ikey to come here 
and increasingly difficult for him to get away from her. Educa- 
tion has got to make it increasingly pleasant and wholesome and 
helpful to all concerned for his being here. 

“The time must come when the educator who doesn’t connect 
his work concretely with big business will be about as unwel- 
come. in educational office as a horse in a garage. He must 
cease to accent entirely the parasitic subjects—bookkeeping and 
stenography—for these will never get anything for Ikey but a 
stool, a stoop and a stipend!” 


TO BUILD A MODEL CITY 

The Brighton Mills, manufacturer of cotton goods, with 
offices at No. 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and a million- 
dollar plant at Passaic, N. J., recently completed the purchase of 
300 acres of land, comprising the whole village of Allwood, near 
Passaic, and will begin the construction of a model industrial 
city, says the New York World. 

Almost a thousand men are employed in the Passaic plant, 
which will be abandoned. Plans are to have a city of about 
3,500 population. One hundred cottages will be built. There 
will be a hospital, library, school and meeting hall. Twenty 
homes for superintendents are to be put up at once. Homes will 
be purchased on monthly payments. 

Social welfare workers, architects and industrial leaders 
have given advice to Mr. Lyall, President and Treasurer of the 
mills. His plan is regarded as the most advanced step of the 
kind, in some respects, that has been taken in this country. 

The present mill has rest rooms, nurses and a dining hall. 
Dances have been given there every Saturday evening through- 
out the winter. There have been practically no labor troubles. 

Mr. Lyall, known in Passaic for his philanthropic work, in- 
troduced practical industrial training in the Passaic public 
schools in 1912, when he»made arrangements with the School 
Board for boys to work in his mills part of the time while tak- 
ing courses which would best fit them for trade. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE BALTIMORE CONSOLIDATED 
GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


It was stated at a recent meeting held in Lehmann Hall of 
2,500 employes of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore that in a short time Dr. Frank Goodnow, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, would announce the 
addition of a night technical school to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

It will embrace. business administration, civil engineering 
and a number of allied subjects. It was also stated that for the 
last five or six years this school had been under consideration 
and that it had been made possible through the contribution of a 
large sum of money by men interested in the business welfare of 
the city. 

The meeting of the employes of the Gas & Electric Company 
was to consider the welfare work of the company for the coming 
year. 

A new member of tle organization who was introduced to 
the audience was Dr. Wm. L. Millea. Upon the recent introduc- 
tion of the plan of employes’ insurance with disability and death 
payments, which the company has instituted without expense to 
the employes, it was decided to add to its staff a physician who 
will assist in the welfare work. The company consulted Dr. 
William H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, and 
has been successful in obtaining the services of Dr. Millea, who 
is a graduate of -that institution. 

John L. Bailey, treasurer of the company, addressed the 
meeting on the subject of the Employes’ Saving and Investment 
Fund. Five hundred and thirty-six employes are voluntary 
depositors in this fund, which is administered by a board of 
trustees representative of the organization. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the employes of the company are depositors in the fund, 
which is designed to encourage thrift through the means of sys- 
tematic saving. Interest on the deposits is guaranteed at the rate 
of five per cent., compounded quarterly, and in each of the two 
years of the fund’s existence an extra dividend of one per cent. 
has been declared. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, GIVING “SYNOPSIS OF MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORK” 

Our first school experiment was the establishment of girls’ 
evening classes which ran from February 1oth to May 31st, 1916, 
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30 class nights. The enrollment in the typewriting and English 
class was 150, dancing class 65, sewing class 30. The total at- 
tendance was 3,249, an average of 108 per evening. Typewrit- 
ing and English class remained steady at an average attendance 
of 92 throughout the entire course. Of the 92 girls who finished 
in typewriting and English 24 were earning the minimum salaries 
of Dictaphone Operators or more, and did not enter the classes 
with the expectation of being promoted to dictaphone work. 
Sixty-eight girls earning salaries of less than the dictaphone 
minimum per week entered the classes to learn typewriting and 
dictaphone work with the hope of promotion. Of this number 53 
were rated an average of A or B at final examinations and recom- 
mended for promotion and have been promoted to typewriting 
or dictaphone work at higher salaries, or retained in their own 
divisions at higher salaries. 

The final developments showed that 30 evenings is too short 
a time to give the necessary skill in typewriting. However, the 
girls from our classes answer as well as those procured through 
typewriting agencies and this winter the classes will comprise 
two terms—September 1oth to December 15th and January 5th 
to June Ist. 

May Ist a boys’ class in English was started with members 
which met twice a week until July 1st, when meetings were sus- 
pended until fall. 

The teachers of the evening classes are all persons employed 
in the house who have been paid extra by the educational division 
for their teaching work. 

The educational program for this fall includes girls’ classes 
in English, typewriting, dancing, sewing, boys’ classes in English 
and classes for young men in mail order principles and corre- 
spondence. 

The Educational Division has had in hand the selection and 
placing throughout the house for training of young men under our 
college plan. The original college group was selected before the 
present educational division was organized. Of the original 11 
men, 5 have been dropped and 6 are still on the payroll, but not in 
the college class. Since September, 1915, when the present 
Educational Division was really organized, we have added 17 men, 
of whom 1 has left and 6 have shown up well enough to be 
advanced to higher positions. These 6 men are still in touch with 
the Educational. Department, taking certain courses, etc. We 
have at present 9 men in the regular college course, most of 
them having started within the past few weeks. We have expe- 
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rienced difficulty in getting enough of the type of men that we 
want, consequently have been forced to send college men in to 
fill positions before they had really gone through the complete 
course. The best comment on the results of this work is the fact 
that all of the college men recommended by the Educational De- 
partment for higher positions so far have made good. 

As educational work has been somewhat of an experiment 
practically nothing has been done in Kansas City or New York, 
all of the first year’s experiments being left to Chicago. A plant 
instructor for the Kansas City store has been selected and is 
being transferred to the Chicago store for a time to absorb the 
methods used. 


NOTES 


Mr. Sydney W. Ashe, Chairman of the Committee on Safety 
and Health, has called a meeting of his Committee in Detroit, 
October 16th. 


Mr. John M. Hagar, a graduate of Harvard University, and 
a man of considerable industrial experience, has been engaged by 
the Standard Oil Company of California to take charge of the 
educational activities of that company. 


Second Vice-President H. M. Rowe, under the new plan 
which our Association has adopted, has general supervision of the 


_ work of the following sub-committees: Vocational Guidance, 


Employment Plans, Safety and Health, Administration and Super- 
vision of Corporation Educational Work and Educational Methods 
in Corporation Schools. 

On September 12th, Dr. Rowe held conferences with Mr. 
A. C. Vinal, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Vocational: Guid- 
ance; Mr. F. P. Pitzer, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Em- 
ployment Plans and Mr. J. K. Brugler, Jr., Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Educational Methods in Corporation Schools. Mr. 
Sydney W. Ashe, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Safety and 
Health, was unable to meet Dr. Rowe on this occasion, but they 
have the matter well in hand through correspondenc. Dr. Rowe 
himself is Chairman of the Sub-committee on Administration and 
Supervision of Corporation Educational Work. 

Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Un- 
skilled Labor, called a meeting of his Committee in Detroit on 
September 6th. We are unable, however, to give any details of 
the meeting as no report has been received. 


Many of the employes of the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration are taking advantage of the free correspondence courses 
conducted by the State of Massachusetts. 
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At the August 11th meeting of the school for station agents 
recently established by the Southern Pacific Company at San 
Francisco, Fred E. Hillyer, Vice-President and General Manager 
of W. R. Scott’s office, addressed the gathering on the subject of 
safety work. 


New York University is now giving credits to graduates of 
The New York Edison Company’s Commercial School for the 
work done in this school on entrance to the university. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has arranged with 
the Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, for the attendance at 
the university on the part of employes of The Goodyear Company 
who have advanced sufficiently far in their educational work in 
the company to be able to take up higher studies. 


A PLAN TO PROVIDE BETTER TEACHERS ON 
INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


The State Federation of Labor of Pennsylvania has recog- 
nized, through its Executive Committee, the need of competent 
instructors in vocational training, manual training and continua- 
tion school training. This recognition on the part of the labor 
organization was recently manifested through a resolution which 
the Executive Committee adopted asking the State education 
authorities to raise a fund of $25,000 to be placed at the disposal 
of the State College of F'ennsylvania for the training of a num- 
ber of young mechanics in pedagogical subjects. This fund is 
to be used during a period of five years for the purpose of 
simultaneously educating forty young men at the college, who, 
however, pledge themselves to repay the money loaned to them, 
thus providing a continuing fund. 

Since the resolution was proposed and adopted the plan 
has received the endorsement of several of the leading educators 
of Pennsylvania. It is certainly a step in the right direction and 
may form the basis of a movement much more extensive and 
which may embrace many or all of the states. 


OUR EDUCATED CONGRESS 


If graduation from a college or university is equivalent to 
education, the present Congress, says the Syracuse. Post-Standard, 
is a fairly cultured body. Sixty-eight per cent of the members 
of the Senate attended higher institutions of learning, while 
62 per cent of the Representatives can claim that distinction. 
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RUSSIA’S ABILITY TO ORGANIZE EXTENSIVE 
INDUSTRY 


SAMUEL McRoserts 
Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York 


Writing in The Americas, Mr. McRoberts, who has recently 
returned from extensive travel in Russia, gives a new and changed 
account of conditions educationally and industrially in that great 
eastern Empire. 

The following extracts are taken from Mr. McRoberts ar- 
ticle : 


“When an American who has never been in Russia before 
goes to Petrograd, Moscow, and the cities of which he has heard, 
and then travels on to a score of others, fine modern and metro- 
politan places whose names he hardly remembers, he is almost 
certain to begin wondering how we in this country came to have 
so much grotesque general misinformation about Russia. The 
Empire is now right within the door-step of what in time will 
work out to be an enormous forward movement in industry, 
commerce and wealth, and a more universal diffusion of educa- 
tion and culture, but it is evident that much more of all of this 
than we knew was already in existence. You see anything but 
a benighted, backward people. The streets of Petrograd are 
as up-to-date as the streets of Chicago. There are shops, and 


- stores, and office buildings. The men are as much in a hurry, 


the people are as well dressed (although with a touch of differ- 
ence) and just as good-natured ; there are crowds and life, there 
is no lack of comfort, and you feel pretty much at home.” 


* * * * * * * * * Ss 


“Tt is not an undeveloped country. The fact is that Russia 
has been making rapid preparation for an advance in every line 
of development for several years. It is a country that has laid 
the foundation for an adequate exploitation of enormous re- 
sources and is now at the point of going into large-scale organ- 
ization of industry. Russia exceeds the United States in the 
amount and breadth of natural resources. It has vast reserves 
of iron, coal, copper and the rarer industrial and precious metals ; 
and the agricultural possibilities include the production, at pres- 
ent, of enough cotton—cotton of excellent manufacturing quality 
—to supply half the consumption of Russia’s 170,000,000 people. 
Even if the war had not brought the fair prospect of the fulfill- 
ment of Russia’s long-fostered ambition for an outlet for its 
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commodities through the Bosphorus, Russia was ready for the 
modernization of huge enterprises and the establishing of new 
ones.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


“Russia had not heretofore shown much of that ability to 
plan and do things in an industrial way that we look for in our 
large-scale industry in this country. There are skillful engineers 
and men of technical ability in Russia. Educational facilities for 
training the executive forces have been built up in late years. 
Hundreds of Russian young men have been studying in England, 
Germany and France. There is, I think it is safe to say, an 
abundance of this kind of ability now in the Empire. Not only 
in the technique of engineering, chemistry, etc., but in the science 
of business management, the young men of Russia have been 
training.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


“As a workman, the peasant picks up mechanical skill 
quickly. No one who has seen the Russian Imperial Ballet at 
Petrograd can doubt the ability of the Russian to do any skillful 
thing with his hands or feet. ‘We have the hands,’ says the 
Russian who is looking to the future organization in industry. 
Already there is quite a large amount of material for recruiting 
the heavy metal industries. Thousands of peasant farmers who 
work during the agricultural seasons in communal cultivation of 
the fields migrate to the mines for winter. When the iron and 
coal industries develop to a highly capitalized state they may 
draw upon this labor for the all-year production necessary in eco- 
nomical operation.” 


CHILEAN STUDENTS COMING HERE 


A number of Chilean students left Santiago, Chile, recently 
to attend different universities in the United States. Great pub- 
lic interest was displayed in their departure, which was made 
the occasion of a dinner at which American Ambassador, 
Joseph H. Shea, delivered an address. 


NEW CHARTERS FOR WARSAW SCHOOLS 


General von Beseler, Governor General of the occupied ter- 
ritory of Russia, says the Overseas News Agency, has granted 
to the university and the Technical High School at Warsaw new 
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charters in order to promote the free development of scientific 
activity and independence of administration. The Governor Gen- 
eral expressed the opinion that “the teachers, together with the 
students, in the future will show unrelenting zeal to cultivate 
science on a basis of a national language and a national civiliza- 
tion, which are destined for the united nations.” 

To the Technical High School General von Beseler wrote: 
“The unexpected increase in the number of students proves the 
importance attributed in this country to technical science, and 
proves further that the intentions which led to the reopening of 
the Technical High School are appreciated. In order to recon- 
struct Poland and in order to uplift her commercial life and 
civilization, it is necessary to educate efficient engineers and 
architects.” 


MORE EDUCATION FOR GERMAN WOMEN 


Since the very beginning of the war, writes Katherine An- 
thony in the Outlook, the women of Germany have been prepar- 
ing for peace. One of the problems now much discussed is that 
of compulsory state service for women. Most of the plans pro- 
posed threaten to place undue emphasis on housewifery and do- 
mestic science. These plans are favored by the more conservative 
elements in the woman movement, and by the new recruits who 
are still too unfamiliar with the history of the emancipation of 
their sex to perceive an old danger in a new guise. 

The more experienced feminists insist that better educational 
and vocational opportunities for girls and women are all that is 
needed. They therefore propose that the working girl shall be 
given one more year of compulsory school attendance, and that 
the number of vocational schools for girls shall be increased. 
The Bund deutscher Frauenvereine has instructed its local 
branches to work for continuation schools for girls and has 
drawn up plans for making these schools compulsory. It has 
declared that the lyceum, the type of school attended by the 
daughters of the well-to-do, must “educate girls in the feeling of 
responsibility and the sense of duty. The tendency to frivolity 
and dilettanteism must be discouraged. The school must point 
out that the customary stopping at home without serious occupa- 
tion or real employment is bad for the character, and that oc- 
cupational training is better for the future wife and mother than 
a planless leisure without duties.” 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
By A. J. Beatty, of the University of Illinois. 


In the report of the Committee on Special Training Schools, 
at the recent annual convention of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, it was pointed out that there are two very 
well-defined factors which enter into the efficiency of any in- 
structor. 

These factors are: first, an accurate knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught, and second, an equally accurate knowl- 
edge of the technique of teaching. There are, of course, other 
factors such as the teacher’s personality, and the attitude of the 
students which enter into the problem, but which are not up for 
discussion here. 

The technique of teaching involves a knowledge of the psy- 
chological processes of reasoning, memory, interest and atten- 
tion; a mastery of the proper motivation of work; a knowledge 
of the laws of learning which have been established in recent 
experimental investigations; and a knowledge of the practices 
and methods which the experience of the most successful teach- 
ers has demonstrated to be most economical of time and effort. 

The above committee promised at the time of the National 
Convention to present through the columns of the BULLETIN a 
brief bibliography of the most successful and most widely used 
books which they can recommend to instructors and administra- 
tors who desire to improve themselves in the technique of teach- 
ing, and the following list has been compiled for this purpose. A 
very brief statement setting forth the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of each book follows each title. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

“Class Room Management,” W. C. Bagley; Macmillan Company, 
New York. Intended for prospective elementary school 
teachers. A compendium of precepts interpreted in the 
light of practical experience and psychological principles. 

“The Educative Process,’ W. C. Bagley; Macmillan Company, 
New York. The principles and outcomes of education, 
‘based upon psychological principles. It is not a manual of 
detailed methods. 

“The Recitation,” G. H. Betts; Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A very clear and concise discussion of the means and 
methods of making the recitation a really educative process. 

“The Principles of Education,” F. E. Bolton; C. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. ; 
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“How to Teach Arithmetic,” Brown and Coffman; Rowe, Peter- 
son & Co., Chicago. A practical manual of teaching based 
upon experimental studies and psychological principles. 

“The Basis of Practical Teaching,” E. B. Bryan; Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Chicago. Very practical suggestions on the technique 
of teaching with very little of technical terminology. 

“Methods of Teaching,” W. W. Chartres; Rowe, Peterson & Co., 
Chicago. Concrete examples of the different methods of 
teaching with illustration of their use. 

“The Learning Process,” S. S. Colvin; Macmillan Company, 
New York. A theoretical and practical treatment of the 
fundamental mental processes involved in the learning 
process. 

“Teaching Children How to Study,” L. B. Earhart; Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Concrete ways of bringing children 
to a high degree of ability in self-direction. 

“The Psychology of the Common Branches,” N. F. Freeman; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. A very successful attempt 
to apply the knowledge which has been recently accumulated 
in the scientific application of psychology to the concrete 
problems of instruction in the elementary schools. 

“Supervised Study,” Hall-Quest; Macmillan Company, New 
York. A practical treatment of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of supervised study, and how it works in practice. 

“The Method of the Recitation,” C. A. McMurray; Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. A formal treatise of the 
technique of teaching based upon the logical method. 

“Everyday Problems of Teaching,” M. V. O’Shea; Bobbs, Mer- 
rill & Co., Indianapolis. Typical concrete examples of the 
best teaching, and a discussion of the principles involved. 

“Outlines of Educational Psychology,’ W. H. Pyle; Warwick, 
York & Co., Baltimore. The principles of psychology which 
have an application in practical teaching. 

“Principles of Education,” W. C. Ruediger; Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. An outline of the principles of education for 
private and professional reading. 

“How to Study and What to Study,” R. L. Sandwick; D. C. 
Heath, Boston. Places before younger students the general 

principles of effective study. 

“Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” A. Schultze ; 
Macmillan Co., New York. The pedagogy of mathematics 
teaching from the standpoint of psychology. 

“Teaching Children How to Study,” G. D. Strayer; Atlantic 
Journal of Education, Vol. IV, page 285. 
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“Brief Course in the Teaching Process,” G. D. Strayer; Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Each of the several typical methods 
of teaching is treated, and the validity of the particular 
practice indicated with instructions as to the technique to be 
used. 

“Mind in the Making,” J. S. Swift; C. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. This book is a plea for the personal element in edu- 
cation, and for the extension of the experimental method. 

“Principles of Education,” E. L. Thorndike; A. G. Seiler, New 
York. A brief, simple, untechnical account of the aims, 
means, methods and results of education. 

“Principles of Teaching,’ E. L. Thorndike; A. G. Seiler, New 
York. Practical teaching and its basis in psychology. 

“How to Study Efficiently,” G. M. Whipple; Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. Thirty-five specific rules in 
habits of study. Just enough explanation to make the rules 
intelligible. 

“Motivation of School Work,” H. B. and G. M. Wilson; Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., Boston and Chicago. An elaboration of 
the problem method, with outlines of lessons for the different 
school subjects. 

. “The Teaching of Mathematics,” J. W. A. Young; Longman, 

Green & Co., New York. 


A QUESTION 

“Where material is received in technical magazines or 
similar publications and is judged to be of enough value to retain 
permanently for reference in file and also to be loaned to students 
from time to time, what methods are being used to make this 
material readily available to the students? If any of our mem- 
bers have any hints on a real clipping file, which is not so com- 
plete that it would take the full time of a clerk to handle it, I 
think information along that line would be of interest to members 
of the Association and would help us in some of our problems 
here.” 


Answers should be forwarded for publication in the 
BULLETIN. 


THE BROADER IDEAL IN EDUCATION 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must the community want for all its children. Any other ideal 
for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon it destroys 
our democracy.—Professor John Dewey, Columbia University. 
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SCIENCES FOR THE FARM 


Young Men and Maidens of Ontelaunee Township, Penn., Do 
Advanced Lines of Educational Work That Count 


The Ontelaunee Vocational School is the only one of its 
kind in Pennsylvania east of the Allegheny Mountains. While 
all the other schools in Berks County take vacations for the 
summer, this one keeps on at field work, which N. M. Rahn, 
the Supervisor of Agriculture, will conduct with his pupils for 
two months, and at housework for the girls, under the super- 
vision of their domestic science teacher, Miss Anna Closser. 

The Ontelaunee School is only a year old, but it has a pre- 
eminence in its very infancy, as it is today the only vocational 
school in Pennsylvania conducted in a township where the six- 
and-six high school method is followed. It is the first township 
in the State in which every school of the one or two-room type 
has been closed, and where complete consolidation reigns, with 

a first-class high school system. It is the only vocational school 
’ where the'pupils are conveyed to school daily in an auto ’bus, 
if they live outside of the one-and-one-half-mile radius. 


Its Growth Fascinating 


This school, although young, has given results. The State 
pays two-thirds of the salary of the teachers and the township 
the balance. When the school opened there were but three boys 
in the third-year class, nine in the second, eighteen in the first - 
and none in the fourth. There were more girls, however. All 
the boys devote half the periods to agriculture and the rest to 
academic courses. The boys of the seventh and eighth grades, 
or the first two years of the six-year high school course, devote 
some time to beginning agriculture and a few hours a week 
to shop work. 

Each year’s course is different. The initial year was de- 
voted to poultry, soils, forestry and farm shop work. Next year 
vegetable gardening, ornamental gardening, farm crops, dairy- 
ing and shop work will be taught. By the end of the fourth year 
a complete course in agriculture will be completed. 

While ste¢:ing poultry, the boys and girls were taught 
the manageiient of fowls, the art of incubation, brooding, feed- 
ing and general care. 

The making of farm tools and farm necessities in the line 
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of woodwork is a special hobby of this school. Several kinds of 
trap nests are made. 


Learning Their Land 

A comprehensive study was made of soils on the farms of 
Ontelaunee township; of the State and of the United States. 
The soils of the immediate locality were examined in the field; 
the others with the aid of soil maps. A complete study was 
made of texture, structure, organic matter, lime requirements 
and drainage. Experiments were constantly made in the school 
laboratory to discover the physical and chemical properties. 
The school has a complete laboratory equipment. Field trips 
were taken at various periods to note the difference in growth 
on various soils, etc. 

The study. of forestry is especially appreciated by Berks 
county boys, and they have become acquainted with many kinds 
of trees, and know what species are best adapted for their own 
as well as other localities, and which ones are best for certain 
kinds of lumber. 

Evening lectures were given and the fathers of the boys 
attended and learned the value of their barnyards and discovered 
that one of the most serious losses on farms-was in not knowing 
how to conserve fertilizer with cement floors. 

The department for girls has also shown good results. The 
classroom is equipped with desks and with individual equipment. 
The cooking laboratory is finished in white and equipped with 
electric stoves, while coaloil stoves are used for baking. Twenty- 
nine girls took the homemaking course, which includes general 
cooking, cooking for the sick, sewing, household decoration, food 
chemistry and laundry work. 


Four-Year High School Course 


The high school course is four years, with academic and 
agricultural subjects the first two years and optional studies the 
last two years. The school term is nine months, and during the 
school vacation period the teacher of agriculture and the domes- 
tic science teacher will mingle among the farmers of the district 
and others who desire their aid. The instructor in agriculture 
will keep in touch with the boys under him to see that they 
will carry out some of the things they learned during the term. 
If any farmer residing in the district needs the aid of an agricul- 
turist he can secure the services of this teacher. Likewise sthe 
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domestic science teacher will encourage her girl students to put 
into practice the things that were advocated during the school 
term. 


Public Favors System 


The opposition that was at first shown towards such a school 
has disappeared, and if one would like to have an endorsement 
of the consolidation of schools’ system, Ontelaunee taxpayers 
will give it. Instead of having their children sit in a one-room’ 
_ building, with the old-fashioned coal stove and no conveniences ; 
with a dozen or perhaps an over-crowded enrollment of pupils 
and still no graded system, now every boy and every girl in Onte- 
launee township has an equal chance to gairi an education. The 
township provides transportation by means of an automobile 
truck. Every teacher is one of training, the school is thoroughly 
graded, the conveniences are up-to-date and everything that 
modern education demands is at the service of the pupils. 


THE CLOSE RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


(New York Evening Post) 


Over thirty States have passed laws in aid of vocational 
education, and fifteen have some system of State grants to voca- 
tional schools, while it is a very backward city that-does not make 
increasing provision for them. Why should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Senator Works asked this week, give a stimulus to the 
whole movement by granting each State a regular sum, based 
on population, for the salaries of teachers and directors of agri- 
cultural courses, of trade and industrial courses, and for the train- 
ing of teachers? The nation is now convinced of the close rela- 
tion between education and industrial efficiency. 

On the main question, too much cannot be said for the 
‘cause of vocational education. It is everywhere perceived that 
agriculture ought to be taught in rural high schools; that in the 
large cities distinct vocational and continuation schools in tech- 
nical subjects must be established, and that industrial education 
must be developed upon an accurate knowledge of the industries 
concerned. The hostile or indifferent attitude of labor unions is 
giving way to one friendly. Between liberal and vocational edu- 
cation there is no necessary breach. Workers for industrial train- 
ing in city and State deserve every encouragement, as they have 
evéry reason for hope. ‘ 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO 


A Comparison of the Educational Facilities in Rural Com- 
munities with Those of the United States 


The Province of Ontario is the most important in the entire 
Dominion of Canada considered in relation to population, wealth 
and general agricultural and industrial development. It is a 
large domain, being nearly four and one-half times as large as 
Michigan and almost five and one-half times as large as the 
State of New York. It has a population of 2,523,274 (1911). 
Nine-tenths of the people, however, live in one-tenth of the area 
—Old Ontario—the region between the Great Lakes on the one 
hand and the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence Rivers on the other. 
Of the total population 1,194,785, considerably less than half, is 
classed as rural. The remaining 1,328,489 as urban. In the 
census classification in Canada all persons living in incorporated 
villages are included in the returns as urban. Some of these 
villages contain fewer than 800 people. In the United States 
the census classification counts as rural the population of all 
towns under 2,500. 


Decreasing Rural Population 


Rural sociologists in the United States have been much con- 
cerned in recent years over the disproportionate growth of urban 
and rural communities. In 1790 only 3.4 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people lived in incorporated places, while in 1914 the nation 
has become half urban and half rural. Similar tendencies have 
prevailed in the Province of Ontario. 

In 1891 rural Ontario had a population numbering 1,295,323, 
but in 1901 this number had dropped to 1,246,969, and by 1911 
still lower to 1,194,785—a decrease in the period of 100,358, or 
7-7 per cent. One sees here the story of rural United States 
repeated. 


Rural Economic and Social Life 


Generally speaking, agriculture in Ontario is prosperous. 
Better methods of farming are beginning to supplant the ineffi- 
cient system long used, in which crop rotation, seed selection, etc., 
had little place. The provincial department of agriculture, work- 
ing in co-operation with the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, in organizing the agricultural experts, has begun to 
direct the local work by districts and counties. 

Meanwhile, the educators of the Province are striving to give 
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the rural districts the necessary leadership and correct outlook 
on life, without which the rural question cannot be satisfactorily 
solved. Only a small part of the land is farmed in a really 
scientific way, bringing returns commensurate with the capital 
and labor invested. The farmers are largely incapable of work- 
ing together co-operatively and rural social life is not so attrac- 
tive and wholesome as it must become before people will be 
satisfied to live in the country in preference to town. 


Education for Rural Life 

Ontario school men are pretty much of a mind that before 
rural life can become more remunerative and more satisfactory 
in a social way, men and women with the right outlook on life 
must first take their places as leaders in the open country. They 
feel also that school education—of the right kind—alone can 
bring this to pass. 

The provincial department of education co-operating with 
the department of agriculture, is doing all in its power to root 
the rural and village schools of Ontario to the soil by making 
provision for the teaching of the agricultural subjects in these 
schools. The teaching of practical work is undertaken in the 
form of school gardening and all that goes with it and in home 
gardening and certain other home projects. 


Similarity to School System of United States 

The small district system of schools which prevails in On- 
tario is similar in origin to the system on the American side of 
the border. In both it came into being in the colonial days when 
no other system was possible. It was well enough adapted to 
pioneer conditions, and answered the needs of the household 
economy farmer admirably; it is becoming a mooted question 
whether this small school with its one or two teachers can really 
be revitalized to such a degree as to bring to pass the miracle 
of the new agriculture. 

In the United States the feeling prevails more and more 
that the ultimate solution must be sought in some form of school 
association or consolidation. Meanwhile, Ontario has limited 
its activities to infusing the new spirit into the old schools and 
awaits the growth of a stronger public opinion concerning the 
needs of reorganization. 


Local Agricultural Experts 


Canada, like the United States, is beginning to bring the 
science of agriculture from its laboratories in the colleges of 
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agriculture right-to the farmers by placing in their midst county 
or district agricultural representatives. The activities of these 
men are not limited to advising with the farmers. Much of their 
work is of an immediately educational nature. They assist rural 
teachers in their agricultural work, and instruct in short courses 
and, to a less extent, in the regular classes in agriculture in the 
local high schools. They likewise organize farmers’ clubs, boys’ 
and girls’ growing clubs, school fairs, pure-seed clubs, egg-gather- 
ing associations, and a variety of other organizations of value to 
agricultural progress. 


Rural Schools in Agricultural Education 


The elementary schools of Ontario are making marked ad- 
vances in teaching agriculture, especially in the rural schools. In 
the teaching of agriculture no text-book is prescribed; the work 
is based on nature study and school gardening. Teachers are 
specially trained in spring and summer courses at Guelph, re- 
ceiving the elementary certificate in agriculture. 

The Ontario school gardens do well because they are no 
longer looked upon as a fad or side issue to be cared for or 
neglected at the whim of the teachers and pupils. It is a serious 
part of the schools’ task. 

The most prevalent cause for failure in school gardening 
and agricultural experiments in the small American schools is 
the generally short school year and its time of beginning and end- 
ing. In many parts of the United States the school year begins 
in September and ends too early in the spring to permit vegeta- 
tion to gain a satisfactory growth before school closes. 

Under the Ontario regulations “for the purposes of appor- 
tioning grants for this work, including practical gardening, the 
year will be the calendar year and: not the school year.” The 
Ontario school year is ten months long, and July and August are 
the only growing months during which the schools are not in 
session. But ample provision for the care of the gardens must 
be made or full Government grants will not be paid. 

As a result of the Government’s direction and supervision of 
the small rural schools in Ontario much has been accomplished 
in the upbuilding of the rural communities. A new interest is 
manifested by the pupils in the schools where the new agricul- 
ture has been introduced. The old subjects are being well taught 
and in addition the school is finding a new field of service. 
Through well-kept lawns, shrubbery and flowers it is teaching 
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a new love of the rural environment and through the revitalized 
school plant it is inviting the countryside to social gatherings, 
teaching in all a new whole-hearted contentment. 


ARGENTINE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL EMPLOYS 
EUROPEAN MODELS 


Machine Tools of Well-Equipped Institution Most All of 
German Make; Provided Without Cost 


During a recent stay in Buenos Aires an opportunity oc- 
curred for visiting the Industrial School of the Nation, writes 
Special Agent J. A. Massel. This is a technical institution 
established for the purpose of giving the proper theoretical and 
practical training to young men desirous of becoming competent 
to manage and direct industrial and construction work. The 
studies are divided into four branches, and there is a course of 
six years, four of which are devoted to theoretical studies and 
two to practical training in the various shops of the school. 

To provide for this latter there has been established a 
foundry, a machine shop, a carpenter shop, an electrical work- 
room, a laboratory, and a special railroad material showroom, 
all fully equipped with working models and sections of every 
description. Besides these there is a separate museum of work- 
ing models in mechanical, electrical, and other lines, with exhibits 
of pumps, engines, and almost every other class of appliance. 

An’ American visitor observes with some surprise, on visit- 
ing this well-stocked plant, that the great bulk of the machine 
tools in the shops, and practically all the working models and 
samples in the museum, are of European make, with German 
predominating, while hardly any of them are from this country 
This, it is explained, is due to the fact that all of the models, as 
well as many of the tools in use, were provided by the manu- 
facturers without cost to the school. Just before the European 
war broke out, it is stated, a group of German manufacturers 
offered to provide a complete equipment of modern tools for 
the shops, provided that the school would eliminate all not of 
German make. 


Still Opportunity to Introduce American Tools 


When it is considered that this institution is attended by 
about 550 students, and that the exhibits are inspected by thou- 
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sands more every year, it is easy to see how much foresight the 
European manufacturers have shown in supplying the needed 
materials and implements, and how they have benefited by it in 
practice. The exclusion of American makes is not the result of 
prejudice, for the school authorities are willing to give special 
space to exhibits from this country; and the present is the time 
to take advantage of their offer, which furnishes an excellent 
and unusual medium of advertising. 

These exhibits are given to the school, which arranges for 
getting them through the customs free of charge, and pays the 
expenses of their installation. It is desirable to have models of 
machinery fitted with electric motors for use with a 220-volt 
continuous current in order to exhibit them in actual operation. 
It is also useful to have models of complicated machinery accom- 
panied by diagrams showing the internal construction. Classes 
of machinery which would be particularly acceptable are internal- 
combustion motors, refrigerating machinery, which is coming into 
extensive use in Argentina, and equipment for an hydraulic 
laboratory, for which space has been reserved and which is to 
be built in the near future. The installation of the latter would, 
of course, have to follow the plans already laid out. A project 
for a hall containing a special exhibit of agricultural machinery 
is also under consideration. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS NEEDED 


There should be vacation schools in every town and city 
in our country, says M. V. O’Shea in Mother’s Magazine. This 
does not mean that every child in America should be in a school 
during the summer. But every child of school age who has no 
employment or who is not able to travel or to spend his time 
in learning the mysteries and delights of nature as presented 
in the fields or in the woods or on the shores of a river or a 
lake would be helped by spending from two to four hours every 
week-day in a vacation school. 

Parents who need help in providing for their children dur- 
ing the summer should take the initiative in organizing and main- 
taining these schools. The day will come when boards of edu- 
cation in every town and city will maintain vacation schools out 
of public educational funds, but until that time arrives indi- 
viduals ought to establish these schools and support them by 
private subscription. 
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SCHOOLROOM AND BATTLEFIELD 


A Comparison of German and English Educational Methods 
and Some Data on Conditions in France and the United 
States 


The Boston Globe recently published an editorial in which 
a comparison was made of educational systems of the principal 
nations engaged in the great European struggle. The facts 
brought out are of interest to the BULLETIN readers. The edi- 
torial is here reproduced with some further information as to 
conditions educationally in France: 

A nation is not made strong by mere armament any more 
than a man is made a soldier by putting a rifle on his shoulder. 
The process begins farther back—in the schoolroom. The old 
saying about the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 having been 
won by the German schoolmaster was largely true. In the school- 
room, nations are made or marred; sometimes both. 

The war has thrust into bold relief two contrasted kinds 
of schooling; the German on one side, and the French and 
particularly the English, on the other. Since 1870, or earlier, 
German education has been technical. It has trained scientific 
specialists. English education has kept on with the old literary 
or classical curriculum with a dash of science added. This, in 
the slang of pedagogy, is known as “the humanities.” 


Specialist vs. Humanist 


‘Dull gray as this contrast may have looked in times of 
peace, it leaped into vivid color when the guns began to shoot. 
Germany excelled in technical processes. As a machine there 
was no matching her; but her machine had the disadvar .age of 
all machinery when it comes into contact with the human ele- 
ment—it was mechanical. 

When the conduct of war shifted from technique to the 
strategy of neutral opinion, the Germans were at a disadvantage. 
They did not understand how to conciliate. The English and the 
French do. England, especially, has been, in her foreign affairs, 
a citizen of the world. Accuse her statesmen as we may of a 
well-nigh diabolical cunning, the externals of civilization they 
have at least contrived to maintain, and this ability to put a good 
face on unpleasant transactions is an ability of which Germany’s 
foes would hardly accuse her statesmen. 

This difference, which is usually attributed to race (“German 
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bluntness” and “British hypocrisy”), can be found without going 
farther than their school blackboards. 

Elementary education in England is loosely organized. There 
is a central Board of Education; but there are also 318 separate 
local authorities. The laws are not uniform in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales; public and private institutions are jum- 
bled together and complicated by sectarian distinctions in a dis- 
order which would be as irritating to a German as it is acceptable 
to the individualistic Briton. In the British Isles are 18 univer- 
sities. A year ago, even depleted by war, they enrolled 25,000 
students. Of these universities, Oxford and Cambridge are the 
great exemplars. 


Slack-Rope Statecraft 


Hustling young Americans who blow into those venerable 
college quadrangles blow out again with amazed comments on the 
“musty classics” which they find ruling the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge roosts. Asked what ailed Britain in a certain crisis 
of the war, a veteran British statesman replied: “Eton and Har- 
row; Oxford and Cambridge; and the invincible stupidity of 
the British ruling class.” 

But while there is no denying that these “public school” 
statesmen have been guilty of profound ignorance of laboring 
class conditions in their own country and of egregious blunders 
in dealing with this rising power in their midst, once the action 
shifts to international relations, there is equally no denying that 
they shine by contrast to their German brethren. Their edu- 
cation and their experience have been broad enough to give them 
some conception of how other nations think. To govern at all 
such a polyglot empire as Great Britain is a perpetual feat of 
slack-rope statecraft. 


Mental Drill-Rooms 


Technically, the German educational system is nothing if 
not efficient. School is compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen. The school year averages forty weeks, which is 
longer, generally speaking, than our own. The system is run 
primarily by the national government, as distinguished from ours, 
which is run by municipal authority. The instruction is expert, 
and the children are also thoroughly drilled in patriotism, ven- 
eration for the Hohenzollerns, and indoctrinated with a will- 
ingness to sacrifice everything for the Government. 

The “gymnasia” are a combination of high school and col- 
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lege. The intelleetual pace they set is stiff. There is little or 
none of that pleasant out-of-school activity which enlivens Eng- 
lish and American secondary school and college life. Instead, - 
there is steady mental grilling. German boys and girls learn 
how to use their heads. An elaborate system of technical and 
craft schools teaches them how to use their hands also. 

Germany has 21 universities. Before the war these en- 
rolled 66,000 students. They correspond to the post-graduate 
or professional schools of Harvard, Columbia or Johns Hopkins. 
There are 11 technical universities for such professions as archi- 
tecture, engineering and chemistry, which had, before the war, 
enrolled 17,000 students. There are also 424 commercial and 
industrial schools for general or specialized business and indus- 
trial pursuits. 

This system has produced the most highly trained nation 
in the world. Germany saved and used her human by-products 
as scientifically as a pork-packing establishment in the United 
States saves and sells everything “except the squeal.” 

The German educational system goes over the population 
with a fine-tooth comb and misses nothing except spontaneity. 
This systematization kills individuality. Again, that is the price 
we must pay for mechanical perfection. 


Our Own Task 


In Russia 61.7 per cent of the people cannot read or write. 
In France 14 per cent are illiterate. In Great Britain, 13.52 per 
cent; in the United States, 7.7 per cent; in Germany illiteracy is 
.03 per cent. Germany puts education next in importance to the 
army and navy. 

Our own educational system is a combination of England’s 
and Germany’s. Our colleges are modeled on the English plan. 
Our universities or professional schools follow the German pat- 
tern. Our task is to find some way to combine German thor- 
oughness with British breadth. 

The German is the sublime plodder. He is likely to be 
heavy-footed and heavy-handed. The Briton may be a smat- 
terer, but he is more likely to be visited by brilliant flashes of 
inspiration. 

The terrific strength of Germany has not been in arma- 
ment. The strength of Germany is that she has domesticated 
science. She took exact methods into the details of her every- 
day life as no other nation has done, though France, which is 
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nearest in this point of resemblance, has exhibited the nearest 
to an equality of strength in the present war. 

But such minute organization kills initiative. You cannot 
keep talent growing in a flower pot. It needs breathing space 
and storms. 

The United States must find some way to unite the thor- 
oughness of Germany’s somewhat oppressive State control with 
the freedom of democratic institutions. Just how this is to be 
done no one knows as yet. And until the recipe is discovered, 
people who wish to turn their patriotism to practical account 
wculd far better be sweating out some detail of this great domes- 
tic problem than by calling for universal military service and 
military drill in the schools which, without this background of 
social organization, are as guns without ammunition. 


A FRENCHMAN’S SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 


In this war, said M. Astier lately in the French Senate, it 
is before all things necessary to see the events of the past in 
right perspective. It is only just to recognize that the German 
organization, industrial, scientific and military, has on the whole 
worked admirably. Largely the German success is due to fore- 
sight. In the last twelve years Germany has been mobilizing two 
great armies, technical and military, on a scale never before 
imagined. The tremendous issues of the war hang upon the 
efficiency of skilled workers in factories, of specialists in muni- 
tion plants and laboratories of chemistry and explosives. All 
that we have heard of encounters between Germans and Russians, 
between Turks and English, between French and Germans is, 
in a purely scientific sense, merely the outcome of lessons, and 
the work of experts formed in schools of technology. 

The debate on the subject in the French Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies was very impressive. MM. Buisson said that 
scarcely Io per cent. of the lads and young women at work in 
French factories were receiving an adequate technical educa- 
tion. M. Paul Strauss assured the Chamber that this was true, 
and M. Astier in his speech gave figures which indicated serious 
economic weakness. There is a profound contrast between the 
numbers and output of technical schools in Germany and the 
numbers and output of technical schools in France. A simple 
glance at the figures shows the contrast clearly. There are, for 
example, beyond the Rhine 11 high schools of technology with 
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15,000 regular pupils, 6 high schools of commerce with 2,000 
~ students, while France has in its high schools of technology and 
commerce only 5,000. In the matter of secondary schools the 
strong front of Germany is everywhere shown, and the rela- 
tive weakness of France appears more decidedly. Altogether 
Germany has 547 industrial schools with 42,000 pupils, 85 schools 
of business with 7,000 students, whereas France has but 6 schools 
of arts and crafts with 1,800 pupils. With respect to primary 
_ schools the contrast is still more striking. In 1902 Germany 
had 2,113 schools of mechanical training with 300,000 pupils, 
and 300 schools of commercial training with 40,000. France has 
excellent schools of this kind at Nantes, Vierzon, Voiron, Besan- 
¢on and Paris, but the number of scholars does not exceed fifty 
or sixty thousand. The number of these scholars in Germany 
in 1902 was 400,000. M. Astier concluded with a general sta- 
tistic. In France 33,000 boys and girls are receiving a profes- 
sional education in special schools, that is trade and business 
schools, but in Germany the number is far more considerable; 
in one year the number of scholars in purely technical schools 
reached 370,000. This was in 1902. The present number must 
be much greater. 

The result of the debate was that the French Government 
very wisely decided to set up a system of schools for the spread- 
ing of sound education in trade, business and technology. The 
tremendous issues are hanging in the balance. They are: How 
to furnish technical instruction for boys and girls, how to restore 
the depleted ranks of skilled soldiers and workers, and how to 
teach soldiers maimed and mutilated in battle a trade useful to 
them in supporting their families. M. Berriot, Mayor of Lyons, 
has organized professional schools for this purpose—é€coles pro- 
fessionelles du blessé. “But,” asks M. Astier, “where is the 
legion to be procured of engineers, foremen, skilled workers, 
artisans, laborers of all kinds to restore the parts of France 
ravaged and destroyed in the war?” 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Commercial Education in England was discussed by Dr. I. 
L. Kandel, associate in educational administration, Columbia 
University, New York, before the section on education at the 
recent Pan-American Congress. He said there had been much 
opposition on the part of educators to early specialization, as they 
believed in the value of a general education as a foundation for 
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life occupation. Employers, also, had displayed some antagonism, 
as they preferred to train their own employes. The present de- 
velopment of commercial instruction, said Dr. Kandel, is due to 
the agitation of a few men at the close of the nineteenth century, 
to the increasing severity of foreign competition and to the 
success of competitors attained largely through training. 

The present facilities for commercial education, it was stated, 
follow three main directions: Training of boys and girls who 
can remain at school until the age of fifteen or sixteen; courses 
in evening continuation schools for those engaged during the 
day, and courses of university grade leading to degrees. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


After an exhaustive review of the recent National Edu- 
cational Association’s Convention, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, sums up the situation, edu- 
cationally, in this country: 

“Perhaps the bureau’s greatest field of usefulness, at least 
the one in which there is the greatest amount of room for pioneer 
work, is in experimental education. We have little or no scien- 
tific knowledge. Does it ever occur to you that nobody really 
knows the best way to teach a child? There are countless 
theories and opinions, good, bad, and indifferent, but the world 
has not yet provided the means for putting any of them to a 
real test to determine universal value or the lack of it. There 
is no standard to which educators the world over can subscribe 
because nothing has ever been tried long enough or under suf- 
ficiently varying conditions to give us something fundamental. 

“For that end we need educational experiment stations just 
as we have agricultural experiment stations, and the United 
States should establish and operate them. If a million dollars 
were at the disposal of the National Bureau of Education I 
would select several good schools in various parts of the coun- 
try that would try the experiments that seemed worth trying 
through a period of years. To spend Government money on such 
an undertaking for a short time would be to waste the money 
without learning anything that could be depended upon. It 
should run through several generations of the school and through 
' the administrations of several teachers, to eliminate from the re- 
sult all accidents of personalities. The test would not be en- 
tirely complete until the children experimented upon had grown 
up and shown the results of their schooling.” 
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EDUCATION REFORM URGED IN ENGLAND 
Swiss and American Systems Better Than British, Lord 
Haldane Believes—German Defects Pointed Out 


Lord Haldane, in a recent discussion by the House of Lords, 
asserted that secondary schools are the strongest point in the 
German educational system, and the most pressing problem in. 
the British system. It was a defect in the German system that 
a hard and fast line was drawn between various classes of the 
nation—the aristocratic class, the middle class, and the democ- 
racy. England was far more fortunate in that the children of 
the working classes, if they had exceptional aptitude, could 
obtain the secondary education by scholarships. 

Some of his figures follow: In England, out of 2,750,000 
boys and girls between 12 and 16 years, only 1,100,000 get any 
education after the age of 13. Of the remaining 1,650,000, the 
great bulk are educated only for a very short time, mostly in 
elementary schools, up to the age of 14. Only 250,000 go to 
proper secondary schools, and most of them only for a short 
time. Thus quantity as well as quality is deficient. There are 
in England and Wales 5,350,000 who, between the ages of 16 
and 25, get no education; only 93,000 have a full-time course 
at some period, generally a very short one, and 390,000 a part- 
time course at evening schools. In England 18,000 and in Scot- 
land 7,770 enter university institutions each year. 


Lacking in Scientific Training 

“T hold my countrymen in some respects higher than the 
people of any nation'I know,” said Lord Haldane, “but where 
we have been lacking was in the scientific direction of our 
abundant energy, and in order to obtain that scientific direc- 
tion, training and education are necessary of a kind we have 
not yet known, which other nations are putting into practice, 
and which, if we ourselves do not learn and supply, we shall 
find ourselves inevitably left behind. The real difficulty we 
have to face is that we have never been ready to take up new 
ideas. 

“T am not talking of any particular nation. It is sufficient 
for me to take two neutral nations—Switzerland and the United 
States of America. Switzerland puts us to shame in respect of 
her national system of education, and in the United States there 
is a keenness and activity about the whole subject which we 
would do well to take note of.” 
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The application of science, he said, was becoming a neces- 
sity, but was discouraged because nearly all the scholarships 
in the country were allotted to the professions. There was no 
use telling manufacturers to employ more chemists when the 
country was not training them. There were only 1,500 trained 
chemists in the country, while four German firms, which played 
havoc with British trade, employed 1,000. Expert calculations 
showed that by proper means the whole of the motor power used 
in the country could be produced from one-third of the coal 
actually consumed, and the coal wasted would pay the interest 
after the war on $2,500,000,000. Great progress had been made, 
however, by the establishment of ten new teaching universities 
in the United Kingdom. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


It has been decided to form a new division of the Federal 
employment service, to be known as the Women’s and Girls’ 
Division. The oDdject of the service, as explained by Commis- 
sioner Cammetti, is the development of efficient wage-earners 
among the immigrants through elementary and vocational training. 
Special attention will be given to training female help for farms 
and rural communities, and the Government service will be admin- 
istered in such a way as to co-operate fully with State and munici- 
pal employment agencies. 


The Rockefeller Foundation announces that it has decided 
to establish an Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Balti- 
more in connection with Johns Hopkins University, where the 
problems of sanitation in great cities would be studied, and men 
trained to fit themselves to meet these problems. The amount 
to be expended was not disclosed, but it was hoped, the state- 
ment asserted, to create an institution as useful in its field as 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. October, 1917, 
has been fixed tentatively as the date for opening, it being the 
opinion of the Foundation that it will take at least a year to 
erect and equip the institute and to supply it with a teaching 
staff. 


The School of Practical Arts of Columbia University, in 
co-operation with the Department of Extension Teaching, will 
offer courses this fall that will give the interior decorator a 
really professional standing for the first time in the history of 
the country. The courses to be given are the outgrowth of hun- 
dreds of letters to the university authorities from decorators, 
manufacturers, importers and wholesalers all over the country. 
They are intended primarily for regular students in the four-year 
curriculum for the Bachelor of Science degree, with a major in 
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interior decoration. In addition to the usual courses leading up 
to the Bachelor of Science degree, these in interior decoration 
will be given: Household design, metalwork design, design for 
house furnishings, house furnishing and decoration, and furni- 
ture design. 


The New York University announces seven summer courses 
on educational work in department stores to be given by Beulah 
E. Kennard, Mary A. Lehmann and Eliza B. Thompson, of the 
Department Store Education Association. 


A complete survey of the school system of St. Louis is be- 
ing made under the direction of Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is employed by the St. Louis Board of 
Education for that purpose. The work is being done as a pre- 
liminary of a bond issue in the fall for the construction of new 
school buildings. It is the first bond issue ever submitted by the 
St. Louis schools, which have been financed always out of the 
current revenue. Dr. Judd is associating with him a dozen ex- 
perts in different school activities. 


The City Council of Baltimore has indorsed the proposed 
establishment of vocational schools in Baltimore next season. A 
resolution indorsing such schools was introduced in the Second 
Branch by City Councilman John J. Mahon. It recites the ad- 
vantages of preliminary manual training to equip boys and young 
men for constructive duties in life, thereby leading the way to 
intelligent progress in the trades. The resolution takes cognizance 
of the fact that the movement for vocational schools has started 
with considerable force, and requests the Board of Estimates 
and the School Commissioners to inaugurate an adequate system 
of vocational training. To make the proposition possible, the 
Board of Estimates is asked to include in the Ordinance of Esti- 
mates for 1917 an appropriation for that purpose. 


Senator Hoke Smith’s amendment to the army bill, providing 
that enlisted men shall hereafter be given opportunity for sev- 
enty-five hours’ vocational education each month “preparatory 
for their return to civil life,” was adopted by the United States 
Senate without a roll call. 


Manual training and domestic science courses, as given in 
Duluth’s grade and high schools, probably are more important 
than any other single course—as an educator, says the Duluth, 
Minn., Herald. Nearly 1,200 boys are taking manual training 
work in the grade school classes. Half as many girls are en- 
rolled in the sewing classes, and as many more are studying 
domestic science in the grade school kitchen. Boys, and for that 
matter girls, who fail in academic subjects very often succeed 
in passing when they take up manual training or domestic science 
work, but parents are wrong in assuming that the courses are 

“easy,” according to the instructors. 
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When the school plant—the buildings—attain their maxi- 
mum efficiency, school will be conducted twelve months in the 
year, day and night, at Duluth, Minn. 


At the ninth annual session of the Middle Tennessee Edu- 
cational Association the subject of President Mitchell’s address 
was “Public Education as a Business Enterprise.” He stated 
that there was a more or less widespread feeling among the 
people, which was reflected by some of the leading thinkers of 
the day, that the price paid for the service performed was too 
much, and that the education of the masses was not as practical 
as it should be. He said traditionalism had kept back more mod- 
ern and progressive educational methods and that teachers had 
been arraigned for being theorists and having too long had con- 
trol of educational methods. He said the school had gotten too 
far away from the life of the people, and in closing made an 
appeal for vocational education as the practical solution of mod- 
ern educational problems, the trend of which was toward a greater 
concrete efficiency. 


Mr. J. G. Black, a new member of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
School Board, has devised a new plan which may develop far- 
teaching effects. Mr. Black advises the creation of an advisory 
board with one member from each of the following clubs: The 
Priscilla Club, the Federated Women’s Clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Greater Des Moines Committee, the East Des 
Moines Commercial Association, the City Teachers’ Federation, 
the City Union of Mothers’ and the Trades and Labor Assembly. 
This board’s purpose would be to confer with the school direc- 
tors and thus cultivate a general interest in the work of them 
and in the educational and financial interests of the school district. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Public Education 
E. H. Fisu, Chairman, 
Norton & Norton Grinding Com- 
panies, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Vocational Guidance 
ALBERT C. VINAL, Chairman, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Employment Plans 
F. P. Pitzer, Chairman, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Publication Committee 
F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Chairman, 
The New York Edison Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Policy and Finance Committee 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 
The New York Edison Company, 
Irving Place & 15th Street, New 
York City. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company, 
Irving Place & 15th Street, New 
York City. 


Administration and Supervision of 
Corporation Educational Work 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Safety and Health 


SyDNEY W. AsHE, Chairman, 
General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Alliec Institutions 
JAMES A. ROOSEVELT, Chairman, 


Roosevelt & Thompson, 
New York, N. Y. 


Local Chapters 


Joun McLeEop, Chairman, 
Carnegie Steel Company, ~ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Educational Methods in Corporation 
Schools 


J. K. BRuGLER, JR., Chairman, 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany, 
New York, N. Y. 
Trade Apprenticeship Schools 


F. W. Tuomas, Chairman, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Selling and Distribution Schools 
LEE GALLOwAy, Chairman, 
New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Retail Salesmanship 
Chairman not yet selected. 


Membership Committee 
HERBERT J. TiLy, Chairman, 
Strambrdge & Clothier, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Office Work Schools 
R. H. PurFrer, Chairman, 
Larkin Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special Training Schools 


J. W. Dietz, Chairman, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Unskilled Labor 


J. E. BANKs, Chairman, 
American Bridge Company, 
‘Ambridge, Pa. 


Corporation Continuation Schools 
PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, Chairman, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Class ‘‘A’? Members 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 90I-11 W. Van mee Street, Chi- 


cago, 


AMERICAN BRIDGE Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, Schenectady, N.Y.: 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CoMPANY, Southbridge, 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WirE Co., Worcester, Mass R. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., N. Y. — 


. STURDEVANT 
WATERSON 


AMERICAN Topacco Co., 111 5th Avenue, New — N. Y....Mr. WINsLow JuDSON 


ARIZONA CoppER COMPANY Clifton, 


Mr. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY Co., Topeka, Kan....Mr. F. W. TH 


MorRMAN CARMICHAEL 
OMAS 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa Mr. J. D. Grit 
THE _ TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


»Mr. J. C. Lyncu 


BInG & Binc CONSTRUCTION CoMPANY, INC., 119 West 4oth St., 


New York 
THE BRIGHTON MILLs, Passaic, N 


MR. 
BrRooktyn Union Gas Co., 180 Remsen St., "Brooklyn, N. Y.. Mr. 
BurrouGHs ADDING MACHINE Co., Detroit, 
CaDILLac Motor Car Co., 1343 Case Ave., Detroit, 


CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, 
CHALMERS MOTOR Co., Detroit, Mich 
CHICAGO TELEPHONE ComPANy, Chicago, Ill 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich.. 
Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo.......--- 


. BLUMENTHAL 
R. SCHEEL 
. AMBLER 
DopcE 
. M. LELAND 
OHN McLeEop 
Curtis 
MOULTON 


. Frep R. 
. ARTHUR 


PRP RRP 


ENKINS 
. Morey 


CONSOLIDATED Gas Co. oF N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City. Witiiam D. 
Gas, Evectric Licht & Power Co., Baltimore, 


Baltimore 


Dives, Pomeroy & STEWART, Reading, Pa 


MANUFACTURING Co.. Framingham, Mass.. 
HENRY Disston & Sons INc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 


MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind... 
DonnELLEY & Sons *CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. 


Mr. Doucias BuRNETT 
RosBert C. CLOTHIER 
C. E. SHaAw 
. SAMUEL H. DissTON 
. W. 
Mr. MELVILLE W. Mix 


E. DONNELLEY 
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Class A Members—Continued 


Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. Y......... Mr. F. P. Pitzer 
Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Maurice FEts 

Forp Motor Company, Detroit, on. R. 
Fore River BUILDING Cor., Quincy, M 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady, : 
Tue B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohi Mr. R. Mw NEUSTADT 
GOoDYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER Akron, Ohio D. R. STEVENS 
Tue Graton & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester, ‘Mass....Mr. W. Vircit SPAULDING 
Haines, Jones & Cappury Co., 1130-1144 Ridge Ave., Phila- 

delphia, Pa Mr. J. Harvey Borton 
H. J. Hemnz Company, OWARD HEINz 
STEEL Co., Chicago Mr. T. W. RoBINSON . 
Rosert H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City Mr. J. SCHULZE 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEw Jersey, Chicago, 


G, A: 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING Company, Columbus, Ohio . W. A. Grieves 
ORDAN-MARSH ComMPANy, Boston, Massachusetts . W. A. Hawkins 
, ANDREW H., Co., 2. 15a h St., New-York, N. Y . James S. HepGEs 
Kops BROTHERS, Irving Place as 16t Street, New York City... . WALDEMAR Kops 
LARKIN Company, Buffalo, N. ‘MR. W 
Tuomas Mappock’s Sons’ Trenton, N. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, . Lours I. DuBLiIn 
THE MIDVALE STEEL Co., Philad hia P ; Mr. R. B. Linpsay 
MoNnTGOMERY Warp & Co., Chicago, Ill . R. 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 
Colorado Mr. R. B. BONNEY 


NATIONAL CasSH REGISTER Co., Dayton, O Mr. H. G. CaRNELL 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SvuIT Co. .» 203-17 West 24th St., New 
York City Mr. Georce B. Everitt 
NATIONAL Leap Company, 111 Broadway, i . D. Louts IrETON 
NATIONAL TUBE CoMPANYy, Pittsburgh, Mr. TayLor ALLDERDICE 
NEw TELEPHONE & ComPany, Boston, 
Mr. E. M. Hopkins 


Va Mr. E. O. SmitH 
THe New York Epison Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 
New York City Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
Norton & Norton GRINDING COMPANIES, Worcester, Mass .E.H.F 
OrEGON SHORT LinE RAILROAD, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Otis ELEVATOR CoMPANY, 11th Ave. and 26th St., New ny 


ity 
PACKARD Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich 
PaiGE-DETROIT MoToR CAR CoMPANy, Detroit, Mich... 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap Co., Altoona, P: 
PHILADELPHIA Rapip TRANSIT Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
PHOENIX MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., Hart 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY, Pittsburgh., Pa 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF America, Ni Newark, 

ew Jerse 
Pustic CORPORATION OF J., Broad and Bank 

Newark, N. J Me FEV L. Conover, JR. 
BUSKIRK 


M. Rowe 
VIOLA 
Myron J. Jones 
SIMONDS MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Hitchin  Epwarp B. SAUNDERS 
BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Mr. KENDALL WEISIGER 
SouTHERN Paciric Company, San Francisco, California . NORMAN COLLYER 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM, St. Louis, Mo.. ..Mr. B.S. Reap 

THE SPIRELLA CoMPANY, Meadville, P Mr. W. W. Kincaip 
STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 3g Vandam eg York City. -Mr. Joun T. SCANLON 
r. C. E. Bitton 

. R. C. WaRNER 

S. Morrett 


Tuomas B. SHEEHAN 
r. H. G. PETERMANN 
. Paut H. Nystrom 
L. T. WARNER 
. KENNETH W. REED 
W. Dietz 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 New K. Jr. 
WestiNGHousE Arr BRAKE ComPANy, Wilm Mr. C. H. SMitH 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. AND Co., East Pittsb 
WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY, R. 
WILLys-OvERLAND CoMPANy, Toledo, O Mr. L. 
_ Wincugster REPEATING Arms CompANy, New Conn. .::Mr. Ar 
Yas & Towne Mrc., Co., Stamford, Conn, Mr. A. 


H. 

R. DooL_ry 

F. 

A. MILLER 
THUR W. EARLE 
F. BARDWELL 


: 
il 
| 
& -CLoTHieR, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., 
Swirt & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill............Mr. E. L. Warp 
THE TExas CoMPANY, 17 Battery Place,. New York City........Mr. H. Tipper 
TIDE WarTER Ort Co.. 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y...........Mr. B. D. BENSON 


control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus poy 


~The National Association of .Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, Irving Place and 15th Street, New York City 


Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency tc warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them a; squins ainst the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation ool officers may interch —_ experience. The 

ay so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel cial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, , arranged and classified regard - 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, firm: 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 


members of the Association. 
Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold; to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 
From the Constitution—Article III. 

SEcTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SECTION 2 lass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or — be interested in the education of their ——. They shall be entitled, through their 
pee a A accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 


SECTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, man ——e or instructors of schools conducted, 
by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend all 
general meetings of the Association. 

SECTION 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


iets 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100 

SECTION 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $s 00 nya the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

SECTION 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January rst and April rst, shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July 1st, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
= joining between July 1st and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 

between ene worl Ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 


bea ~— uent years shall pay full dues of ed we oo. Anv members in arrears for three months 
shall be ped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 
Officers 1916-1917 
President Executive Committee 
Herbert J. Til C. R. Dooley 
Strawbridge z Clothier Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 
K. W. Waterson 
First Vice-President American Telephone & 
. W. Dietz Telegraph Company 
astern Company Geo. N. Vanderhoef 
Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
ice- i Geo. I. Alden 
PM com 
‘B.C. Clothier 
’ The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Secretary acob Yoder 
Dr. Lee Galloway e Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
New York University Pack 
American Locomotive Company 
Treasurer Villim D. I Kelley 
E. S. Moffett | nsoli as Company 
Standard Oil Company of New York of New York 
; ohn McLeod 
: x-President N, A. C. 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Treas. Carnegie Steel Company 
F. C. Henderschott F. C. Henderschott 


The New York Edison Company 


The New York Edison Company 
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